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1880. from fever, with congestion of the left lung, and
at the age of seventy such attacks are apt to be
serious. But Mr. Gladstone's constitution was not
like other men's, and by the 28th of August, when
he ought to have been taking a holiday, he was
back on the Treasury Bench in the House of
Commons. He had not been able, with all his
authority, to hold the House completely in. Sir
June is. Wilfrid Lawson had carried against him, by a
barren vote, a resolution that trade In liquor should
be controlled by the ratepayers. He had failed,
though supported by Sir Stafford Northcote, to
prevent an expression of opinion that a monument
should not, as Dean Stanley unwisely proposed, be
set up in Westminster Abbey to the son of Louis
Napoleon. Although he did not resist, he could
not, as a Minister, support a proposition that it
was the duty of himself and his colleagues to re-
commend a reduction of foreign armaments. But
what most severely strained the allegiance of his
followers was his omission to recall Sir Bartle
Frere. Sir Bartle was erroneously believed by
many Liberals to be responsible for the annexation
of the Transvaal, which had been accomplished by
Sir Theophilus Shepstone before he reached South
Africa, and he was the undoubted author of the
Zulu War, whose real justification In necessity
was not appreciated by either political party at
home. The Queen was strong on the Governor's
side, and the Prime Minister assured Her Majesty
that he would do his best to repress the movement
among his followers for recall until Sir Bartle
Frere had had an opportunity of making progress
with Confederation.1 Mr. Gladstone's task was a
difficult one. Some members of his Cabinet were
restive at his forbearance, and outside the Govern-
ment a group of Radicals, headed by Mr. Courtney,
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